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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Edinburgh Review for January \83\. No. CIV. 
The Quarterly Review : published in January 1831, No. 87. 
WE notice these two current Numbers of the leading Whig and 
Tory Reviews, for the purpose of saying a word on one or two parti- 
cular points, and of expressing our satisfaction at the singular and 
characteristic difference they exhibit in connexion with the events 
of the times. The ‘ Edinburgh,’ going upon the ground of liberal 
opinion, and not being slavishly devoted to Whiggism, can afford 
to advance with the world, and to keep, in many instances, a-head 
of it. It is therefore in a state equally profitable to itself and to 
others. There is now a generous, as well as a filthy lucre to be 
obtained: power (it cannot be too often repeated) goes for the 
first time along with the unworldly ; and liberal men can have the 
extraordinary satisfaction of at once pursuing their duty, advancing 
their species, and reaping a golden harvest by the way. The 
‘ Quarterly,’ on the other hand, fast bound to old Church and State, 
is forced to be as stationary as they, and sits raving by the way- 
side, like old Pope in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ while all the world 
are moving forward to those better days, which it said could never 
come, and did its best to hinder, The Whigs have their faults of 
party; and the Tories, discerning these, can occasionally make 
a show of liberal opinion in opposing them: but this affords 
but a small contrast to the main and monstrous spirit of their 
corruptions, and leaves them justly suspected of being unable 
to be in the right, except out of spite and opposition. If the pre- 
sent Ministry, for instance, were to do anything flagrantly hostile to 
liberty, the Quarterly Reviewers would cry out against it, just as 
the Tories used to cry out against the measures of William ILI: 
but who would not know for what they cried? Meantime they are 
in a state of despair and frenzy. They abuse the French: they 
abuse the Americans: they abuse the new ministers: they abuse 
the Utilitarians: they abuse the people: they abuse Lafayette : 
they abuse Beccaria: they laugh hysterically at Mr Bentham, whom 
they designate by the sensible and dignified appellation of the 
“Jerry of Jeremies ;” and that no point of their rage may be left 
untouched, they describe the Editor of this Paper as one, whose 
characteristic it is never to handle a subject which he does not 
deprive of its graces. “ Thankye, John !” (whatever footman thou 
art, that comest under that corporate appellation, for the knot on 
the shoulder of thy soul is apparent). The Spectator has sufficiently 
described the article alluded to in this last instance, as one, the 
writer of which was to do anything he pleased with his subject 
(‘ Moore’s Life of Byron’), except hurt the book for Mr Murray’s 
pocket. The writer intimates that Lord Byron blasphemed in the 
hour of death ; but adds the usual excuse for a lord :—* there are 
not ‘a few palliative considerations, §¢.’ Imagine how he would 
have dealt with such a point in a plebeian enemy! As to further 
personalities on ourselves, written in a certain spirit (for we have 
no objection to such accusations as the one above-mentioned), we 
shall only observe, that if they are repeated, we shall make it our 
business to find out who the individual is that assaults us with 
“rape over his face,” and ‘in default of being able to do this, we 
shall attack the name that we can get at; that is to say, make the 
bookseller responsible. This alternative, we confess, is not one 
that we should willingly resort to; though booksellers perhaps have 
too often escaped on such occasions, like the trumpeter in the 
fable. We have never shown ourselves hostile to the ordinary pub- 
lications that issue from Mr Murray’s house. We cannot even 
wish to do so, being too sincere friends of literature in general, and 
of whatever tends to advance and adorn it. Furthermore, we owe 
truth to our readers, as well as ourselves. We shall, therefore, 
continue to speak as we have done, of the publications alluded to, 
(supposing them to be as good as usual), let Mr Murray suffer his 
reviewers to say what he may. We have particular reasons for 








saying this, and commit it into the hands of our reputation 
for sincerity, secure that it will attain its proper end. But person- 
ally speaking, we must have fair play. Those who attack names, 
or allow them to be attacked, must prepare to have retributive 
justice exercised upon their own. There is the Editor too. We 
forgot him. He must be responsible also. Anonymous writing 
has some claims for indulgence, which we think in reason ought to 
be conceded, as long the writer does not become personal ; but no 
longer. Fair play is so obviously at an end, when one man can 
fire from behind a wall, and his antagonist is opposed to all the 
disadvantages of the fight in his own person, that the only wonder 
is, how it has been borne so long, or how individuals or the public 
could vindicate themselves for so bearing it. At all events, for 
very good reasons, it will be borne no longer by us. 

It is not when times look more prosperous for our cause, that we 
wish to begin, or to renew, a quarrel, where we can help it; but 
it will not be the less incumbent upon us to repel aggression, which 
may be injurious to more than ourselv es. 

As to poor Southey, we pity him. He ought to have been, con- 
sistently with his set-out in life, one of the leaders of the new times 5 
instead of which, he must needs wreak his spite against his mistake, 
by abusing them, and endeavour to muster a little lingering import- 
ance by digging up intelligent butlers, and poets in “ humble life!” 
There is an article in the review on these poets, in which the 
panegyrical changes are rung upon the humilities ; and it is plainly 
enough intimated, that the high road to poetical success in “ hum- 
ble life” is proportioned to the lowliness of demeanour, to the satis- 
faction with Church and State, and to a due sense of the merits of 
their “ superiors.” How Burns would have laughed at all this! 
and how Mr Southey would have taken care to keep out of the way 
of his laugh! 

One of the articles in this number of the Quarterly is upon the late 
admirable events in Paris. Its object, as the Globe observes, is to 
gild that “ bitter pill” for its old readers. A remark or two in the 
same paper upon another Tory publication, affords a complete and 
overwhelming answer to a good half of the number, and most 
likely to three or four of the numbers forthcoming :— 

‘ It appears never to occur to a certain class of politicians, that 
there is often a tide in human affairs to which all unqualified oppo- 
sition is utterly absurd, which mocks the petty distinctions of party, 
and derides all supposition of—how different things would have 
been had the Duke of Newcastle assumed the helm, and Mr Sadler 
the direction of home affairs. Has it, by the way, been the wil/, 
or the porer, which has been wanting in the Tory, to maintain the 
Conventicle and Test acts, Catholic disabilities, and a variety of 
other links and ligatures he affects to hold essential to British well- 
being? This question may be answered by the fact, that since the 
accession of George III the country has been governed almost sans 
intermission by Tories. If affairs have gone amiss, therefore, who 
is to blame? During the same period, and much longer, haye we 
ever been deprived of the usual maternal clucking of mother church ? 
Consequently, if a greater diversity of opinion and practice prevail, 
to what is it attributable? In point of fact, our politicians of the 
magazines lack the informing spirit of a more robust philosophy to 
enable them to perceive the mighty march of mind and circumstance 
which is shivering their puny theories to pieces. One single point 
in the said march—the quick communication of mind and opinion 
from one end of the civilized world to the other, is decisive against 
the lasting retention of government by monopoly, which must 
obviously gradually give way throughout the entire pale of culti- 
vated society. No sober mind will object to a due share of the 
conservative spirit, but a fond looking back to some fancied stage of 
perfection long gone by, or vain attempt to stay the waves ofa 
mighty progression, by affecting the language of pg. heart how- 
ever set off by smartness and talent, is next door to sheer puerility.’ 
—Globe of Wednesday, Feb. 2. 

Another mistake or pretence of the Quarterly Review is, that 
Christianity and_ their “ orthodoxy” are the same thing, whereas 
Christianity does not wish to stop at a church, and a tithed clergy, 
and doctrines of the most painful inconsistency. It has far nobler 
views; and no more intends to stop there, than it stopped at Popery 
or the Inquisition. The most Christian act of modern times is the 
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forbearance of the Parisians after their conquest. These are the 
acts by which Christianity gets on, and Quarterly Reviewers are 
left behind. : 

We conclude with an admirable passage out of the Edinburgh 
Review :— 


‘It is somewhat remarkable, that that power of ridicule so gene- 

rally cultivated as a science in France, has scarcely exercised over 
the tone of feeling in that country so repressing an influence as it 
has among ourselves. It never destroyed in the French, the love 
of theatrical effect ; and even in the prevalence of those heartless 
manners formed under the old régime, it never deterred them from 
avowing romantic feeling, if uttered in courtly language. Nay, it 
was never quite out of fashion to affect a gallant sentiment, or a gene- 
rous emotion, and the lofty verse of Corneille was echoed with enthu- 
siasm by the courtiers of a Bourbon and the friends of a Pompa- 
dour. But here, a certain measured and cold demeanour has been 
too often coupled with the disposition to sneer not only at expres- 
sions that are exaggerated, but at sentiments that are noble. Pro- 
fligacy in action surprises, shocks, less than the profession of exalted 
motives, uttered in conversation, when, as a witty orator observed, 
the reporters are shut out, and there is no occasion ‘to humbug.” 
We confess we think it a bad sign when lofty notions are readily | 
condemned as bombast, and when a nation not much addicted to 
levity, or even liveliness, is, above all others, inclined to ridicule the 
bias to magnify and exalt. A shoe-black of twelve years old, plying 
his trade by the Champs Etyées, was struck by a shoe-black foul 
years younger. He was about to return the blow—an old fruit- 
woman arrested his arm, exclaiming—“ Have you no greatness of 
soul!” Nothing could be more bombastic than the reproof. Granted. 
But who shall say how far such bombast influenced the magnanimity 
of the labouring classes, in that late event, which was no less a re- 
volution in France, than the triumph of the human species ? 
Exaggeration of sentiment can rarely, as a national trait, be dange- 
rous. With men of sense it unavoidably settles into greatness of 
mind; but moral debasement—a sneer for what is high,—a dis- 
belief of what is good, is the very worst symptom a people can 
display.’—P. 380. 

















HINTS TO THE DYSPEPTIC. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—l heartily congratulate you and my fellow-readers on your 
return to your pleasurable labours :—I say pleasurable, because, as 
a man of reflection, as well as of observation, you would perform 
the greater portion of your toils, even if you were not induced to 
give the fruits of it to your daily readers; and because the know- 
ledge that you are instructing and delighting hundreds of minds 
every day, must be as gratifying to yourself, as the enjoyment is to 
them. This is rather too elaborate a salutation for Cheapside, and 
too obvious for the Zuéler: but let it pass. The mention so plea- 
santly made of the cause of your indisposition, went home to the 
stomach of many a dyspeptic; as it did to mine;—“ Omne tulit 
punctum qui 4iscuit utile dulci,’ exclaimed I on reading it, as | 
thought of the “ Abernethy biscuit,” which I masticate after play- 
hours. “It is a stay to the stomach,” said I to a friend, an older 
stager than myself. “ Yes,” he replied ; “ but I prefer a pair of stays,” 
and he disclosed a paper bag with tro of Le Mann’s best. Your 
precepts on the advantages of light feeding have, I venture to say, 
effected an extensive digestive reform, and have proved better 
stomachics than the apothecary’s tinctures. I, Sir, owe you thanks 
for many absences of head-aches and avoidances of irritability and 
morbid sensations, which the observance of your rational sugges- 
tions have saved me from. Not even Mr Abernethy’s vivid illustra- 
tion of the effects of imperfect biliary secretion, and his explanation 
of the term “ Melancholy’—(from “melan” and “kolas’’) 
signifying black bile, have done me so much service as your hints 
on the subject of eating: your counsel has proved a sovereign 
remedy; the physicians was only a sovereign warning. Were 
people generally to be made aware how much the mind is influenced 
by the body, and of how physical a character are many of the 
evils which afflict the “ mind diseased,” there would be fewer 
suicides, fewer patients in mad-houses, fewer mad-doctors, and less 
eating. Some of our gloomy bards, also, would moult the 
feathers of their black imaginings, and no longer soar above} the 
sulphureous depths of Acheron, or indite metrical night-mare 
fancies, as Fuseli painted his pictorial horrors, on the inspiration of 
a debauch of pork-chops. Bile would not be the livery of the 
student’s visage, and its colour would be known only in the 
Dowager’s lace tucker, Your pages, Sir, go far to redeem health 
and good spirits from the imputation of vulgarity or unintellec- 
tuality; and some future Pope may write, that “ Want of cheerful- 
ness is want of health.” Independently of bilious fashions, and 
indigestion, and its train of miseries, consequent on huge feeding 
and gastronomical indulgencies, the class of studious and ‘sedentary 
persons with whom a solitary chop is a meal, and a roasted apple a 
refection, are equally exposed to attacks of dyspepsia, from irregu- 
larity merely ; witness your own case. They suffer as acutely from 
the accidental omission of ‘‘a piece of ox,for a bun,” as others do 
trom repletion, who pile a dinner of*three courses on a sub-struc- 
ture of lunch raised on the foundation of a dejeuner & la fourchette, 
cemented with condiments, and coffee, and wines, and liqueurs ; 
and who “cannot account” for the languor and oppression they 


feel, since they ate but a light supper after the opera, and partook 
very moderately of Roman punch. “ Little and often’’ is the only 
rule for weak stomachs ; little and seldom where there is a lack of 
exercise. For instance, at breakfast ; we drink too much coftee or 
tea ; those who drink chocolate, add tea to it ; and many who cannot 
take the former, scruple not to drink two large cups of the latter. 
“ The cups which cheer, but not inebriate,” are not to be emptied 
with impunity ; and Dr Johnson with his fifteen cups, was morally 
only another kind of a sot than the fox-hunting squire with his 
three bottles. “Let your moderation be known unto all men,” by 
your clear eye, fresh breath, and good spirits ; whether you drink 
tea or wine. Bacon for breakfast is proverbial for its good qualities, 
If an early dinner; that is, four or five hours after breakfast, there 
needs no lunch, certainly beyond a biscuit. Coffee (without milk) 
and of that, one cup after dinner, is good. Tea is so refreshing that 
it can hardly be dispensed with: and if at dinner the appe- 
tite has been quelled, not smothered, tea may be followed by a light 
supper, a couple of hours before bed-time ; or in the case of a 
play-goer, after the first piece; if it is after the entertainment, 
moderation and good digestion only can prevent night-mare.—Did 
any one not visit Mathews at home ?—Then they have but an 
imperfect idea of the horrors of a dyspepsia through pie-crust. 
How the patient clung to his disease fondly, as it clung heavily to 
him: repeating in an ecstacy of indigestion, the ejaculation, “ Oh 
that pie-crust ;”” thumping his pillow as a methodist preacher beats 
his cushion, and wondering audibly (secretly he need not) how it 
was he could not sleep. How often have I fancied the dishes ona 
table appearing in ghostly array to the heated and overburdened 
sense of the gourmand at night, like the phantoms to Richard in his 
tent, exclaiming, “ We will sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow.” It 
seems to me that the ‘divine soul” is somewhat in a similar pre- 
dicament, as regards the body, with the infant, in the “ Comic 
Annual” of last year, delineated by Mr Hood, which is crushed to 
death under the ponderous session of the unconscious nurse. Fungi, 
we are told, heave up great stones by the force of their very growth ; 
but the soul can hardly bear up against the continual weight and 
pressure of this gross body of ours. Will you give a lift to help 
the “ poor soul ?” 
Your admiring Reader, and grateful Patient, 
DyspEps, 

[We fear we “ committed” ourselves a little, as the phrase is, 
when we spoke personally of these matters the other day; but if 
anybody shall be the better for it, we are content. The truth is, 
we have as much disdain, and no more, for the weaknesses that flesh 
is heir to, as we can make compatible with our general regard for 
human nature: so we merge it into such an attention to them, as 
we hope is mid-way between too much care and too little. We 





agree, for the most part, with our intelligent correspondent; but 
| we should say, as general maxims, that uneasiness of sensation 
|is the only rule for checking a hearty meal, and that a good 
| round of manly exercise will render most other attention to 
| the subject unnecessary, unless the patient be far gone indeed in 
| meditation and manuscript. Meanwhile it is too true, that a full 
| half of the evils and sad thoughts which people complain of grow- 
| ing upon them as they advance in life, are owing to no grander a 
cause than a childish excess in the most vulgar of their appetites: 
yet even this has very strange and melancholy excuses in the present 
condition of society. The comfort is, that every evil will mend, in 
| proportion as the evils of ignorance and inequality are done 
away. | 





Cuinesk Jests.—A faggot-man, carrying a load, by accident 
brushed against a doctor. The doctor was very angry, and was 
going to beat him with his fist. “Pray don’t use your precious 
hand, good sir ;—kick me, and welcome.” The standers-by asked 
what he meant. Says the woodman, “ Kick me with his foot, and 
I shall recover: once come under his hands, and its all over with 
me.” 4 

A miserly man would not go to the expense of musquito 
curtains. In the summer the gnats were very troublesome. He 
borrowed an old mask of a neighbour, and clapt it on his face at 
night. The gnats coming could not get their suckers in. Ho! 
quoth one of them, he has got a new face! Ay, says another, 
he may well be ashamed of his meanness! I don’t wonder at his 
changing countenance ! ; 

A military officer, after long exercising his troops, led them into 
action, and was on the point of being routed, when one of the war 
spirits descended with a celestial squadron, and turning the fortune 
of the field, insured him a splendid victory. The officer, prostrat- 
ing himself to return thanks, begged to know how he was to address 
the Genius. The Genius replied, “1am the Spirit of the Bull’s- 
eye—I preside over the archer’s mark.” The officer, in humble 
astonishment, requested to know what action of his had merited 
him this good fortune, as he should never have dared to think 
himself worthy of troubling so sacred a spirit to interfere in his 
behalf. “ Why,” says the Genius, “during all the time you were 
in the exercise-ground, practising at the mark, I was sitting in the 
centre of it watching you; and you did not once put me in danger 
of being struck by your arrows—you shot them all wide of me. 
For this tender care of my person I feel grateful.” 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Langs.—William Tell.—The Diorama.—The Devil’s Brother. 
Covent GarbEN.—Cinderella.—Married Lovers. 








QueeEn’s THEATRE. 
Tue new operatic piece which has been produced here, under the | 
title of Galatea, is an alteration and extension of Gay’s Acis and | 
Galatea, with the original music by Hanpgv, and “ additional ac- 
companiments by Mr Crerianit Porter.” What these additional 
accompaniments are, we cannot say ; nor we fear does the orchestra 
give such an account of them as can be very pleasing to Mr Porrer’s 
friends. They went thinly, when we heard them, and not in very 





good tune. The bassoon, in particular, seemed to anticipate the’ 


discordant passions of Polyphemus without his melodious power of 
expressing them. 


| 
The story, in the original serenata, isas simple as it is in Ovid. 


Galatea, a nymph, and Acis, a shepherd, are in love. Polyphemus, | 
the great Cyclops, becomes the shepherd’s rival, is rejected with | 
horror, and, in a transport of grief and jealousy, kills 4cis by throwe 





ing upon him the fragment of a rock. Galatea exercises the. 
privilege of her divinity, and changes him into a stream. 
In the piece, as now performed, these two lovers are both mortal, | 
and villagers (Mr Bennett and Miss Vernon). Galatea has a | 
sister, Eudora (Mrs Humpy), who is a village coquette; and the | 
coquette has a humorous inamorato (Mr J. Russe), so that there 
is a pair of comic lovers to set off against the tragic. Polyphemus | 
(Mr E. Secury), instead of being a giant, is a “ fiend :” and he is | 
put to flight, though in vain, by a set of Greek rovers, who under- | 
take, out of a sailorly love of justice anda frolic, to assist cis, 
and beard the monster in his den. 


The poor shepherd is killed, 
in spite of them, by the crag of the rock; and he and Galatea are 
turned into divinities, and take their apotheosis in a cloud. 

We must say, that for our “ private eating,” we should have 
preferred the story in its simplicity. We would have rejected the 
artificial basket and mock fruit, and had the old paternal fare served 
up to us, neat as imported. And we think the town would have 
preferred it too. Managers, and getters-up of plays, will be against — 
us in this opinion, and they will be correct as to the notion in 
general, though not, we think, in the particular instance. The 
piece is at present too long: the appearance of the military adven- 
turers, in their helmets and shields, jars against the seclusion of 
the scene, and the remote air of the fable: and even the divine 
music of Hanper, though nothing can be finer than some of the 
compositions of this piece, either for grandeur or sweetness, has 
sometimes a weight in it, and a want of flow, which may not 


serve to do away the effect of lengthiness in a drama too much 
protracted. 


In a word, even a selection from Gay’s Serenata 


might not have been amiss, considering that the performers have 
yet to secure their reputations. 


The town may like sophistication | 
in general, and as much for their money as they can get; but a| 
pure pastoral, provided it had all been good, would have been | 
welcome to them, as a novelty. The piece might have been very 
short, compared with what it is; might have contained the essence 
of all the good music ; and might have been clapped, like a leaf of 
sage, between two as well buttered or peppered slices of farce as 
need be ; and depend upon it, all parties would have enjoyed it still 
more than they do. 

The three principal singers in this piece are, we believe, all new 
to the stage, and so young as hardly to have completed their studies, 
or at least done little more. The lady, Miss Vernon, has a face 
and manner far from destitute of intelligence or promise; though 
she seems to think it necessary to be a little too English in her mode 
of receiving her lover’s addresses, considering that she is a Sicilian 


nymph, and innocent withal. Her voice appears not to have 


attained its ripeness; and altogether there is a crudeness and 





incompleteness about her style, owing probably to youth and inex- 
perience. We thought she improved with the latter scenes ; which 
is a good symptom. 

Mr Bennett, the Acis, reminded us now and then of Branam. 
Is he a pupil of that gentleman’s? There was the little cut and dry 
manner, and effeminate tipping of his syllables, which sometimes 
mark Mr Braxam’s speaking, contrasted with a similar superiority 
in the vocal part. We do not mean that Mr Bennerrt has the 
other’s power or skill, but that he is a much better singer than 


speaker, and has no mean flow of notes either. 


We augur very 
well of him. 


From Mr Szcuin’s Polyphemus we experienced nothing but 
gratification. He disbursed the bass notes in good, easy, masculine 
style; and they were of the right iron quality, fit for a vocal Cyclops. 
Also, he handled his club well, was very grim in the tresses; and 
even contrived, to our eyes, tolook something gigantic, compared 
with his fellow performers; so that wherever he made his appear- 
ance, we seemed to behold a right bit of the old story. Mr Szcurn, 
besides rolling his notes well, softens them with a touching propri- 
ety when he speaks of his mistress’s sweetness. It would be a 
refinement still better, if, in comparing her cruelty to fire and storm, 
he contrived to mingle a tenderness even with the fierce images he 


makes use of, and did not give himself up so entirely to a sense of 


them: for he feels his misery and desolation more than his simili- 
tudes. We can never think of this beautiful fable, without feeling 
pity for the poor “ monster ;”’ and our old sensation did not forsake 
us, when we saw him in this piece. The moment we heard his 
voice, it sounded to us, not frightful, but one of the most pathetic 


| things in the world. 


What a divine composition is “ The flocks shall leave the moun- 
tains!’ And who is to wonder, that Polyphemus cannot bear the 
unequal destiny, which condemns him to hear such Elysian sweet- 
ness, only to feel himself deprived of a share in it? The passage 
on the third and fourth lines (“* The nymphs forsake, &c.”) is the 
completest endearment ever put into the shape of sound. > 





We are informed by a correspondent, (from whom we shall be 
happy to hear again) that the operatic drama, called The Romance 
of a Day, now pertorming at Covent Garden Theatre, is an adapta- 


tion from a French piece, called Aettly, ou le Retour en Suisse ; 


and that Comrades and Friends, also performing at Covent Garden 
Theatre, is from another French piece, entitled Les Deuw Sergens. 
Further, that the Burletta at the Olympic, The Chaste Salute, is 
taken from one of La Fonrarne’s ‘Vales. 








{We seldom think it proper, in so small a paper as ours, to help 
ourselves to passages out of other journals; but we felt so much 


pleasure in seeing our old dramatic acquaintance, Sir Lumley 


Skeffington, taking occasion to vent the cordial goodnature and 
right gentlemanly kindness for which he has always been distin- 
guished, that we could not help indulging ourselves with extracting 
the pretty lines he has written upon Madame Vestris, from the 
Times.) 
ON MADAME VESTRIS’S HAVING ESTABLISHED A THEATRE 
OF HEK OWN. 
BY SIR LUMLEY SKEFFINGTON. 
Now, Vesrris, the tenth of the Muses, 
To mirth rears a fanciful dome ; 
We mark, while delight she infuses, 
The Graces find Beauty at home. 
In her eye such vivacity glitters, 
To her voice such perfections belong, 
That care and the life it embitters, 
Find balm in the sweets of her song. 


When monarchs o’er valleys are ranging, 
A court is transferred to the green, 
And flowers transplanted are changing 
Not fragrance, but merely the scene. 
’Tis circumstance dignifies places, 
A desert is charming with spring ; 
And pleasure finds twenty new graces 
Wherever the VesTRIs may sing. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR TO-MORROW EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Drama, (in Two Acts) called, 


THE BRIGAND. 
(By Mr PLancue.] 

Maria Grazie, Mrs W. BARRYMORE, Ottavia, Miss FAUCIT. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge, Nicolo, Mr Webster, Fabio, Mr Hughes, 
Albert and Theodore, Mr H. WALLACK and Mr J. VINING, 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr WALLACK, 


Rubaldo, Mr Bedford, 
Spoletto, Mr Bland, Uberto, Mr Robinson, 








Carlotti. Mr Yarnold. 


After which, a Musical Piece, (in Two Acts) called 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
{By Mr KEnney.] 
Irza, Miss FAUCIT, Fatima, Mrs WAYLETT, 
Aboulifar, Mr Thompson, Aman, Mr Bland. Alibajou, Mr Webster, 
Bowbell, Mr LISTON, Gimbo, Mr HARLEY. 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES. 
(By Mr W. Barrymore.] 

The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 

THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I1.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory, 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—II1. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—lV. 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
Vil. Farm House, Sunrise.—VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. With a New Nautical Ballet——XI1. Commercial Dock Canal—XII. Nur 
sery for Pet Children.—XIII1. Outside of Upholsterers—XIV. The Diorama.— 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of the Union of the Waters. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr STanFieLp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE SIMPLON. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


Will be revived, the Comedy of 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


By W. SHAKSPEARE. 
Hero, Miss TAYLOR. Beatrice, Miss FANNY KEMBLE. 
Benedick, MrC. KEMBLE. Leonato, Vr WARDE. 
Don Pedro, MrG. BENNETY. Don John, Mr DIDDEAR. 
Antonio, Mr BARTLEY. Count Claudio, Mr ABBOTT. 
Dogberry, Mr BLANCHARD. Friar, Mr EVANS. Verges, Mr KEELEY. 


To conclude with a New Operatic Drama, called 


THE ROMANCE OF A DAY. 
The Music, by H. R. Bishop. 

Sophia Walstein, Miss FORDE. Liese, Miss EF. TREE. Therése, Miss P. Horton. 
Widow Klaffen, Mrs GIBBS, Karoline Klaffen, Miss H. CAWSF. 
Adolph, Count of Engleberg, Mr HUNT. General Kienwitz, Mr BARTLEY. 
Colonel Francoeur, Mr ABBOT. Nikel Unterhand, Vr G. PENSON. 
Moritz, Mr BLANCHARD. Fritz Klaffen, Mr KEELEY. 

Paul Richter, Miss TAYLOR. Hubert, Mr Irwin. 


FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 





In the course of the Season, the follewing Performers will appear for the first tim. 


Mademoiselle LEONTINE FAY, du Theatre du Gymnase. 
Madame ALBERT, du Theatre des Nouveautés. 
M. BRUNET, Artiste, du Theatre des Variétés. 
Fourth appearance of Mons. BOUFFE, who is engaged for 12 nights only. 


On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 


LE PAYSAN PICARD. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de M. Brazier. 
Eliza, Fille de Gercour, Mile Cora. 
M. Gercour, ancien Négociant, M.Cloup. Emmest,son Neveu, M. Gamard. 
St. Léon, Capitain de Hussards, amantd’Eliza, M. Paulin. 
Frontin, Valet d'Ernest, M. Arnaud. 


Suivi, ala Demande Général de MM. les Souscripteurs, de la 2de Représentation de 


LE MARCHAND DE LA RUE SAINT DENIS. 
Vaudeville nouveau en Trois Actes, de MM. Brazier et de VILLENEUVE. 
Madame Dumont, Mme. Préval. Henriette, sa Fille, Mlle. Florval. 
Séraphine, Niéce de Madame Dumont, Mlle. St. Ange. 
Octavie, Fille de Beaupré, Mlle. Eliza. 
Jeannette, Nourrice, Mlle. Corra. 
M. BOUFFE remplira le Role de Théophile, (his original character). 


1). Dumont, Marchand de Soiries, M.St. Aubert. Dorvilliers, Magistrat, M. Derval. 


Edouard, son Fils, M. Alfred. Le Baron Beaupré, Vi. Cloup. 
Le Maire, M. Paulin. Jocard, Garcon de Bureau, M. Préval. 
Un Auvegnat, M. Granville. Un Garcon de Caisse, M. Ar nand. 
Un Véttéan, M. Guenée. 


Suivi de la Premiére Représentation de 


PIERRE; OU, LE COUVREUR. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, en Cing Tabicaux, par MM. Brazier et Carmouche. 
Jasmin, Jokey, Mlle. Eliza. La Comtesse de Beauford, Mme. Préval. 
Hemninie, sa Niéce, Mile. Corra. 
Madame Loquet, Porti¢re, Madame Baudin. 
M. BOUFFE remplira le Role de Pierre, (his original character). 
Le Duc de Beauford, M. St. Aubert. i 
Bermont, Notaire, M.Préval. Bombardini, Chef d’Orchestre, M.Guenée. 
Giraud, ami de Pierre, compagnon Couvreur, M.Gamard. 
Un Clerc de Notaire, M. Arnaud. Un Gendarme, M. Granville. 
Lafleur, Valet, M. Cloup. 


Matron, sa Femme de Chambre, Mlle. Eliza. 


Marguerite, Gouvernante, Mile. Emma. 


Josephine, Bouqueti¢re, Mme. Gamard. 


Octave, amoureux d@’Herminie, M. Paulin 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 








THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 


Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs Daly. 
Astragalus, Mr YATES. 

John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE. 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 


To conclude with a Domestic Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 
[By Mr Bucksrone.] 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 


Act 1L—WiInrer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, 


Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Barnard, Mrs DALY. Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, 


Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS. 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.] 
Act. II.—Summer. 
The Characters as in Act I. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


A new Burletta, entitled 
THE LOST SON. 
[From the French of M. Scrine, by Mr Ainswortu.]} 
Madame de Sainville, Mrs Knight. Henriette, Miss Nursey. 
Leontine, Miss Sidney. Baron Von Neirstein, Mr Cooper. 
M. La-Roche, Mr W. VINING. Eugéne de Nerseuil, Mr Raymond. 








After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called 
THE GRENADIER. 
(By H. Bayty, Esq.} 
Fanny Bolton, Madame VESTRIS, in which she will sing, “ 0, they march d 
through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny.” 
Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 


After which, a Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 
MIS-APPREHENSION, 
(By Mr C. Dance.} 
The Characters as before. 


To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
[Adapted from a burlesque of COLMAN’s, by Mr PLANCHE and Mr C. Dance.) 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 


Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 


SURREY THEATRE. 





A Comic Melo-Dramatic Entertainment, (in Two Acts) entitled 7 
THE FEMALE MASSARONI. 
Principal Characters by Miss M. C. POOLE, Miss VINCENT, 
Miss SOMERVILLE, and Mile. ROSIER. 

MrcC. HILL, Mr D. PITT, Mr GOUGH, Mr VALE, and Mr ROGERS. 
After which, M. LOUIS VALLI, will go through the whole of this surpsising 
Gymnastic Exercises. 

To be succeeded by an entirely New Broad Farcical One Act Drama, entitled 
“e8-W inh G.” 

Principal Characters by Miss VINCENT, Miss RUMENS, Mr VALE, 
MrC. HILL, Mr HONNER, Mr WILLIAMS, Mr ROGERS, Mr GOUGH. 
And other ENTERTAINMENTS. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE, 


TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, 


A New Comic Piece, in Two Acts, called 
TAC Ff. 
The Music, by J. A. Barnett. a ad 
The Characters by Miss STOHWASSER, MrsHUMBY, Mr J/RI SSELL,' 

MrSmith. Mr Munroe, Mr Tilbury, Mr Taylor, Mr J. Conquest, 

MrFORRESTER, and MrGREEN. 

After which, a New Operatic Piece, entitled 
GALATEA. 

From Gay’s Serenata. With HaNpbEL’s Music, arranged by Mr C. Potrrr. 
Principal Characters by Wiss VERNON, Mrs GARRICK, and Mrs HUMBY. 
Mr BENNETT. MrJ. RUSSELL. MrSPENCER. Mr G. SMITH. 

Mr MUNROE. Mr G. LEJEUNE. And Mr E. SEGUIN. 

And a Chorus of Twenty Voices. : 
The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, Hutton, Cadwell, Maria, 
In the conrse of the Evening, Mozart’s Overture to “ Figaro,” and Winter's Overt 
ture to ‘ [1 Ratto di Proserpina.” 
To conclude with a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY'S HUSBAND. 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss Stohwasser. Miss Wells. “ise Garrick. 
Miss Sinclair. Mr Smith. Mr Tilbury. Mr Munroe. Mr Roverts. 
And Mr GREEN. 








“ rr ieee . , ‘ ry ‘ oH}, est 

Cospure THeatre.—De L Orme rhe Village Phan 
tom—Neil Jagger’s Cave. 

SavLer’s Wetts THEATRE.—The Wreck—The Gos- 
sip—The Robber of Epping Forest. 





Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books. 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold 
by J. Cuappen.—Errincuam Witsox, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street ; J. Fiesty, 16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Marsn, 145 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Esers’s Library, Old 
Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen. 

C, and W, Reyna, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 
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